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| Editorials 


SECOND THE = —On another page of this issue an 
NOMINATION item tells of the nomination by the 

National Canners Association of 
the late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, father of the Pure 
Food Law, to the Hall of Fame. This publication, 
whose founder and first editor campaigned tirelessly 
for a Pure Food Law as much as ten or twelve years 
prior to its passage, and whose second editor, in addi- 
tion to his duties at this desk, was one of Dr. Wiley’s 
first inspectors, proudly seconds that nomination. It 
is difficult today to imagine the chaos that existed 
prior to the passage of Dr. Wiley’s law. However, the 
quality, variety and wholesomeness of foods now avail- 
able for the American dinner table, provide ample 
testimony of the magnificent contribution of Dr. 
Wiley and his associates. 


THAT BEAN 
ACREAGE AGAIN 


(See last week)—A canner writes 
in, sending us his mathematics 
on USDA’s estimate of inten- 
tions to plant 139,815 acres of beans, up 4 percent 
over last yaer. This acreage, says USDA, with average 
yield and abandonment would indicate a production 
of 305,600 tons for canning. Our correspondent ad- 
vises that his yield in cases per ton last year were 128 
on cut greens, 133 per ton on cut wax beans, and 103 
on French style, basis 24/303’s. He has taken an aver- 
age yield of 130 cases and multiplied the 305,600 ton 
figure by 130 to come up with 39,728,000 cases, which 
he says, “would certainly play hell with the market 
again.” 

Beans, not being seasonal like peas or corn, are a 
tricky item. Then, too, it’s easy to confuse 303’s and 
actual cases, inasmuch as NCA reports stocks and 
shipments in terms of actual cases. Very roughly in 
beans, the number of actual cases is equal to about 
87 percent of 303’s. That 39.7 million case figure then, 
would be reduced to 34.5 million actual cases. If we 
assume a carryover of about 2.5 million cases the total 
supply then would still be far too great. 

However, another variable is our correspondent’s 
yield figure of 130 cases per ton. Let’s look at that one 
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a minute. In 1959 USDA says canning acreage pro- 
duced 279,380 tons; NCA reported canners produced 
30,899,312 cases basis 303’s. That adds up to 110.6 
cases of 303’s per ton. (The “Almanac” page 376 uses 
a figure of 116.8 cases). If we apply the figure of 110.6 
to the prospective production of 305,600 tons we come 
out with a figure of 33.8 million cases of 303’s. Using the 
87 percent figure, that comes out to 29.4 million actual 
cases. Add that to a 214 million case carryover, and 
we come up with a 32 million case supply. Add a - 
couple of million cases for the South in the early 


spring of next year, we come up with 34 million cases. 


This year we are betting on a 2914 million case ship- 
ment—a record. Figure 30 million next year and there 
will still be a 4 million case carryover. A ten percent 
cut would help the market. 


POISED FOR 
ACTION 


—News this week (inside) that the 
Farm Bureau has appointed execu- 
tives of eight going marketing asso- 
ciations as an advisory committee to implement the 
Bureau’s own “American Agricultural Marketing As- 
sociation” may not come as a surprise to those who 
have followed this development. To those who have 
not, however, it serves notice that the Farm Bureau 
is dead serious about this business of marketing for 
canning acreage. Bearing in mind, too, that most if 
not all of these gentlemen of the advisory committee 
are on record as favoring marketing orders on can- 
ning crops, the importance of NCA activity in this 
area, and the necessity that every processor become 
fully informed on this subject, becomes at once ap- 
parent. Only last week (April 11) NCA filed a state- 
ment with the House Committee on Agriculture in 
opposition to provisions in the Poage Bill, HR-10355, 
which would authorize marketing orders on process- 
ing crops. That statement was published in full in 
the April 16 “Information Letter.” Although NCA did 
not say so in so many words, judging from the record, 
our guess is they will supply non-members a copy on 
request. 
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SPOILAGE PREVENTION 


Rough Handling of Filled Cans 
in Packers’ Plants 


By B. B. Lipske 
Director of Research 
Atlantic Division 
National Can Corporation 


Fifteen to twenty years ago, most 
spoilage from leakage could easily be 
diagnosed as resulting from one or 
another of the many apparent causes; 
such as, loose seams, knock down 
flanges or obvious manufacturing de- 
fects. Since then, an increasing num- 
ber of cans showing good can con- 
struction result in spoilage, and yet 
in evaluating these specific conditions, 
it is apparent that leakage (usually 
microscopic) is brought about by rough 
handling. 

This subject has been discussed for 
many years and articles written to em- 
phasize the danger in rough handling 
of filled cans in packers’ plants. In 
more recent years, because of high 
speed automatic can handling, the po- 
tential and probable damage, with 
subsequent spoilage, have increased. 
(Despite the use of improved com- 
pounds and equipment.) 


DOUBLE SEAMING 
The sealing of containers is one of 
the most important functions in the 


canning operation and every canner 
should know what constitutes a good 
double seam and the techniques of 
measurement and inspection. 

In addition to the proper setting of 
double seamer to obtain satisfactory 
commercial double seams within toler- 
ance specifications, it is important be- 
cause of the wide range of probabili- 
ties, that maximum operating efficiency 
be maintained by carrying out lubrica- 
tion, adjustments, cleaning and other 
required maintenance on a day-to-day 
basis. 


CANNING PRACTICES 

Various steps in the packing proce- 
dure have a vital influence on the per- 
formance of seams. Any factor which 
tends to increase the pressure in the 
container during processing adds to 
the strain of double seam ends. 

1. Blanching and Exhausting— 
serves a multiple purpose, including 
the release of gases, and the shrinking 
of the product to permit proper fill. 
Oxygen is undesirable in sealed cans, 


whether it is released from food cells 
or present as a component of trapped 
air. 

2. Headspace—the fill of canned 
food should be carefully controlled 
to obtain the proper headspace. A 
small headspace does not provide sufli- 
cient gas reservoir capacity and results 
in undue strain, while excessively large 
headspace with high total oxygen ac- 
celerates reaction between the con- 
tainer and the product. 

3. Low Closing Temperature— 
which permits excessive amounts of 
trapped air can adversely affect the 
seal as a result of undue strain on ends 
during processing. 

4. Processing—seam strains through 
abnormal practices such as extensive 
delay prior to retorting, over process- 
ing or retention of residual heat after 
processing, not only affects the service 
life of the product, but can result in 
strained seam leakage. 

5. Cooling—to offset the possibility 
of spoilage caused by microscopic 
leakage as a result of abnormal, can- 
ning practices, cooling waters should 
be controlled by chlorination. 

6. Rough Handling—food _ proces- 
sors are generally aware that abuse 
handling of filled cans may result in 
disturbed double seams with resultant 
bacterial spoilage. Likewise, abuse in- 
curred in mechanical handling may 
cause air leakage through good- com- 
mercial seams with a serious effect 
upon the service life of the can with 
some food products. Rough handling 

(Continued on page 22 


“TRAY-PACK” HANDLING OF 30 POUND TINS—Na- 
tional Can has introduced the pallet technique for handling 
30 pound cans, that is said to be more efficient and more eco- 
nomical than bagging. The cans are aligned 4 x 5 on the 
corrugated fibre liners, so that a pallet three tiers high holds 
60 of the 30 pound cans. Weighing less than 100 pounds a 
pallet can be handled by hand (left) or by liftruck (center). 


Photo on right shows the minimum storage required. Un- 
loading individual cans by hand previously took three man- 
hours (2250 bulk 30 pound tins). With the new “tray-pack” 
it takes 30 man-minutes, two men at 15 minutes each at the 
Frankfort, Michigan plant of Smeltzer Orchard Company, 
first customer to use the new system. Smeltzer packs straw- 
berries, cherries, peaches, and apples in 30 pound tins. 
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MALAYA 


ONLY TIN CANS 
COMBINE ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 

AS FOOD 


CONTAINERS... 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
Dept. 30E, 2000 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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8* of every 10 TIN CANS 
are made with STRAITS TIN 
from MALAYA ... world’s 
standard for quality 


and uniformity. 


*Based on U.S. Bureau of Mines 
statistics for 1954-58 average 


Economy Strength 

Light weight e Durability « 
Attractive appearance e 
Nontoxicity ¢ 
Noncorrosiveness 

Ease of handling 
Unbreakability 

No light damage to contents e 


No effect on taste 


a free monthly letter. It will 


prices, new uses and 
applications. Write today. 


Ask us to send you TIN NEWS, 


keep you posted on tin supply 
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FROZEN FOODS 


First Cross-Continental 
Rail Car Shipment of Frozen 
Foods Without Mechanical 


Refrigeration 


A Pacific Fruit Express Company 
railroad car arrived in New York the 
evening of March 30 using Liquefreeze 
for the first time, the revolutionary 
new patented method to retain sub- 
zero temperature during  cross-conti- 
nent shipment. The car was loaded 
with more than 61,000 pounds of 
frozen foods loaded in California. The 
railroad car was originally one of the 
conventional ice and salt bunker type 
used to transport frozen foods and 
fresh supplies of ice had to be added 
several times while enroute. 

The car was specially outfitted for 
use of the Liquefreeze Company, Inc. 
freezing process with a new type 
patented insulation. The frozen food 
was loaded at the Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia plant of Libby, McNeil & Lib- 
by with 2,396 cases (43,128 lbs.) of 
Broccoli Spears and 1,000 cases (18,000 
Ibs.) of Chopped Spinach. On March 
23 this food loaded in the railroad car 
was subjected to the special Lique- 
freeze Process, a patented method us- 
ing liquid nitrogen as a refrigerant. 
The food by this process is subjected 
to liquid nitrogen at minus 320° F., 
At 10:00 A.M. on March 31, the car 
was opened at the Merchants Refrig- 


temperature readings were announced 
at —124° F. 


ADVANTAGES MANIFOLD 


The advantages to the use of the 
Liquefreeze Process in the transporta- 
tion of frozen foods are manifold. In 
the case of transportation by rail, no 
refrigerants are required to be added 
enroute as is conventionally the case. 
Furthermore, there is no machinery 
involved in this process such as in the 
operation of a mechanically refrig- 
erated railcar, thus eliminating me- 
chanical breakdown which has long 
been a plaguing problem in the trans- 
portation of frozen foods by rail. The 
potentialities accruing from the appli- 
cation of the Liquefreeze Process to 
all phases of the frozen food industry 
are evident. It can be the means for 
the initial freeze down of frozen foods, 
also transporting and delivering frozen 
foods at the temperatures stipulated 
under the AFDOUS Code to the con- 
sumer without the loss of any of the 
fresh-like quality of the food, which 
has long been the aim and the hope of 
the industry. 

While this marks the first use of the 
Liquefreeze Process for the transporta- 
tion of frozen foods by a full rail car- 


Here William Morrison and G. 
Gjertsen of Liquefreeze Co. inspect 
specialized insulation in railroad car 
used to transport frozen foods from 
California to New York without me- 
chanical refrigeration. 


transportation of frozen foods by cross- 
country trailers, by the carriage of 
trailers piggy-back on railroad cars 
and by the use of containers aboard 
ship. In this latter connection, there 
are in operation continuous successful 
shipments of frozen foods aboard ves- 
sels to Bermuda, to Europe and from 
the West to the East Coasts of the 
United States. 

The Liquefreeze Company, Inc. is 
a subsidiary of Isbrandtsen Company, 
Inc., owners and operators of vessels 
in ‘round-world service. Liquefreeze 
Company, Inc. is prepared to enter 
into contractual arrangements for the 
use of its LIQUEFREEZE process as 
well as for use of its patented insula- 
tion for railroad cars amd truck trailers. 


erated Warehouse, 11th Avenue and loading, this method has been and is Liquefreeze’s office is located at 26 " 
17th Street in New York City and being successfully used today in the Broadway in New York City. 
William Morrison, Liquefreeze Company; D. Hall, Libby ‘ 
Warehousing Division; E. P. Kling, Eastern Sales for Libby, ~{ 
McNeill & Libby; and Niels Gammeltoft, Liquefreeze Com- 
pany; inspect opened package of broccoli spears. * 
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NAFFP 1961 CONVENTION 
IN DALLAS 


For emphasis, because there have 
been so many inquiries, the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers 
has reannounced that the 20th An- 
nual Convention of the Association 
will be held in Dallas, Texas, March 
4-9, 1961. 


NEW TEST FOR FROZEN 
CORN-ON-THE-COB 


A Cornell food scientist at the New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva has developed what appears to 
be a more reliable test for possible 
spoilage of frozen corn-on-the-cob than 
that now employed by the frozen food 
industry. 


Doctor A. C. Wagenknecht, Station 
biochemist has shown that testing the 
frozen product for traces of lipoxidase, 
an enzyme occurring naturally in 
sweet corn, appears to be a more reli- 
able index to possible spoilage than 
the more conventional procedure now 
in use. 


Commercial packs of Victory Golden 
and Golden Cross sweet corn frozen 
on the cob were assayed for residual 
lipoxidase activity and were then 
scored by a taste panel for flavor fol- 
lowing six months of storage at zero 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


The Victory Golden corn showed 
residual lipoxidase activity, and had 
developed off-flavors during frozen 
storage. Thus these samples were ap- 
parently underblanched with regard 
to maintenance of good quality in 
frozen storage, even though they had 
been blanched in flowing steam for 10 
minutes to inactivate the enzymes 
present in the fresh corn. 


This result might have been in- 
ferred from positive tests for catalase 
and peroxidase, the usual procedure, 
and confirmed by taste tests, but cor- 
responding samples of Golden Cross 
which showed positive tests for catalase 
and peroxidase were all scored ‘good’ 
in the taste test. 


Other workers in the frozen food in- 
dustry have also found the catalase 
and peroxide tests of frozen corn are 
unreliable in determining whether the 
corn had been adequately blanched 
prior to freezing. “The test for lipo- 
xidase seems to be a better criterion 
for adequacy of blanching of corn-on- 
the-cob,” asserts Wagenknecht, 
plaining that this enzyme causes the 
addition of oxygen to the unsaturated 
fatty acids in the fatty portion of the 
corn, thus hastening the onset of ran- 
cidity. 
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THE NEW 4 POCKET 
Ne. FIL FAST 


FOR PEAS, 
LIMA BEANS AND 
DRY PACK ITEMS 


“SAY "SEE-AR-CO” 


FOR NO. 10’s (€0O3x700) 


AND 46 oz. (404x700) 


EFFICIENT! 


Delivers accurately 
measured fill and brine 
or sauce to every can. 


MORE 
SANITARY! 


All contact parts are 
nickel alloy and stain- 
less steel! 


it’s FAST! 


Puts out up to GO No. 
10s or 90 404x700 
per minute. 


Fills red kidney beans, lima 
beans, beans for pork and 
beans, hominy. Also fills green 
peas and limas, mixed vege- 
tables, whole kernel corn, etc. 


Let CRCO’s Feature Finders show you the way to more 
efficient, more profitable food processing. Write for 
complete information. 


THE BEST 
OF 


FOOO: PROCESSOR 
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AGRICULTURE 


Mechanizing the Harvest 
of Red Tart Cherries 


The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, has just issued Article 42-60, 
describing four years of intensive field 
research to develop equipment and 
methods for harvesting red tart cher- 
ries that would reduce the number of 
workers required, and lower picking 
costs. 

This work through the 1958 season, 
was described in part in the February 
29 issue of “CANNING TRADE.” The 
32-page Bulletin, reprinted from the 
Quarterly Bulletin, Volume 42 No. 4, 
May 1960, brings the work up to date 
through the 1959 season. Authors are 
J. H. Levin, Agricultural Engineering 
Research Division, USDA, who _ pro- 
vided the liaison between the various 
agencies and individuals involved in 
the study; H. P. Gaston, Department 
of Horticulture, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, who directed the horticulral 
phases of the trials; S. L. Hedden, 
Agricultural Engineering Research Di- 
vision, USDA, who designed and _ su- 
pervised the construction of most of 
the fruit collecting and handling 
equipment used in the experiment, 
and R. T. Whittenberger, bio-chemist 
Eastern Utilization Research & Devel- 
opment Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, who conducted 
the quality control studies made dur- 
ing the course of the investigation. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

During the 1956, 1957 and 1958 sea- 
sons various type of shaking and col- 
lecting equipment and methods were 
tried. During the 1959 season the 
best combination of equipment (a 
boom type shaker and six different de- 
signs for collecting units) were used in 
harvesting approximately 3,000 trees 
and 6,000 lugs of cherries in six or- 
chards. Time, motion and cost studies 
were kept on the harvesting of 511 
trees and 1102 lugs of fruit. 

On the average the researchers re- 
port the equipment used separated 95 
percent of the cherries. Most of the 
fruit left on the trees lacked size, color 
and maturity. 

The grade of unsorted mechanically 
harvested cherries varied from 79 to 
95 percent U. S. No. 1. These results 


10 


show that acceptable grades can be 
obtained when care and proper equip- 
ment are used. Mechanical harvesting, 
in conjunction with proper water han- 
dling, resulted in the best quality. 


Total mechanical harvesting costs 
varied from to over per 
pound, depending on the size of the 
crop and the rate at which the work 
was done. Under the conditions exist- 
ing in many orchards, mechanical har- 
vesting will enable seven men to do 
the work of 33 hand pickers, and _ re- 
duce harvesting costs by one half. 


Equipment and methods used 
proved satisfactory. However, many 
improvements will no doubt be made 
in the near future, according to the 
report. 


The success of a mechanical harvest- 
ing operation depends on such factors 
as age and structure of the tree, cul- 
tural practices, equipment used, han- 
dling methods, and supervision. 


MORE PLANTS PER ACRE 
URGED FOR TOMATOES 


Several years trials at Cornell’s New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva demonstrate marked benefits 
from increasing the number of plants 
to the acre of tomatoes grown for 
processing. 

It has long been common practice 
to transplant about 3,000 tomato 
plants per acre for cannery produc- 
tion, but several years experimenta- 
tion have shown that this is not 
enough plants to produce the most 
profitable returns. 

In the Station experiments compari- 
sons were made of yields from plants 
spaced 18, 27, and 36 inches apart in 
rows spaced 4, 5, and 6 feet apart. A 
twin-row planting pattern was also 
tested for each spacing in comparison 
with normal row spacing. 

In the twin-rows plants were set in 
pairs of rows 18 inches apart with 4, 
5, or 6 feet between the twin-rows, as 
the case might be. 

Yields of tomatoes suitable for 
canning indicated that 4,500 to 5,000 
plants to the acre gave the largest new 
return. The same results might be 
obtained by increasing the number of 
plants in single rows, depending on 
the size of the plants. 

The object of the twin-rows was to 
markedly increase the number of 
plants per acre yet leave adequate 
aisles for picking without trampling 
the vines. In a dry season, the twin- 


FARM BUREAU MOVES TO PROMOTE 
BARGAINING ASSOCIATIONS 
Fight executives of as many fruit and vegetable marketing associations 
have been appointed by President Shuman of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, to serve as an advisory committee to the American Agricultural 
Marketing Association, the newly formed subsidiary of the AFBF. 


Included in the membership of the committee are Ralph Bunje, man- 
ager of the California Canning Peach Association and Cameron Girton 
of the California Canning Pear Ass’n., A. W. Chambers, secretary of the 
Utah State Canning Crops Ass’n. and A. W. Matthews, manager of Can- 
ning Growers of Ohio. 

Other members of the group are Wm. Hancock, New Jersey Vegetable 
Growers, Gene Coe, manager of the Washington Asparagus Association, 
Kenneth Robinson, Eastern Fruit Marketing Cooperative, Berkley Free- 
man, manager of the Great Lakes Cherry Producers Marketing Associa- 
tion and W. S. Stempfle, secretary of the New York Canning Crop Growers 
Cooperative. 

PROMOTE BETTER MARKETING 

The objectives of the American Agricultural Marketing Association, as 
set forth in its charter, are to 1) assist State Farm Bureaus in organizing 
and servicing bargaining associations, 2) to provide the means to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the state and regional bargaining associations, 3) to 
conduct research, analyze contracts and to furnish information on supply, 
demand and contract prices, and 4) to discuss and negotiate contract terms, 
quality control and related matters with national and regional processors. 

The advisory committee, which will map the program of the American 
Agricultural Marketing Association, meets at Chicago April 25 for its first 
session. 
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4» row pattern proved very effective and The test is especially promising for poorest stand. The standard labora- 
{ resulted in larger net returns at each predicting field stands in seasons when tory test failed to reveal this informa- 
“ row spacing. In seasons of abundant the weather is cold and wet, as it often tion. 
rainfall, however, the luxuriant vine is at pea planting time. Because the cold test is made in 
-* — growth resulted in reduced yields at In trials where three lots of seed  ‘#/, it cannot be standardized to the 
the closest spacings in twin-rows. same extent as the laboratory test 
Early yields per acre were roughly method, all three gave 95 per cent ger- pie sre ay. sn 
proportionate to the total plant pop- mination. In a cold test of the same — 
ulation, but as the season progressed es, however, vermination ranged one seed lot with another. ' 
and_ increasing growth crowded the 5 to 89 The cold test is especially helpful in 
plants, the number of fruits per plant P 59 91 comparing seed carried from one 
from the later blossoms was reduced ca aig tow’ Per year to another to check its viability. 
J in the closer spacings. cent germination in actual field trials. It is also used to check the adequacy 
Neither the standard test nor the of chemical seed treatments, possible 
ho TREATMENTS BENEFIT cold test predicted accurately the field mechanical injury to the seed, the ef- 
CUCUMBER, SQUASH germination of these three lots of seed, fects of unfavorable harvesting, curing, 
. SEED but the cold test did indicate which or processing conditions, and the abil- 
wr ee ; of the samples could be expected to ity of a particular variety or strain to 
iM Evidence that a combination of in- produce the best stand and which the germinate in cold, wet soil. 
secticide and fungicide seed treatment 
a for cucumber and winter squash has 
distinct advantage over fungicides 
used alone is now available from field 
4 tests made at Cornell’s New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. T 
The combination insecticide-fun- WILL 
gicide treatments are aimed at protect- 
- ing the seed against injury from seed- COST You 
' corn maggot and seed-rotting fungi in 
the soil. 
4 An increasing number of growers in Too aA UCH 
New York state are treating cucurbit 
pa seed with insecticide-fungicide combi- 


nations and excellent stands following 
this practice have been reported. 
However, there is need for evaluating 
these treatments under controlled ex- 


---to fill 


this space? 


*. perimental conditions in New York 
State. 
4 Fests were made on a fine sandy Profitably meeting the growing demand for foods means 
loam soil and a silt loam, using a It al 
insecticides and fungicides, some of consistent product quality . . . and low operating costs. 
q page big given outstanding results Replacing outdated processing machinery with modern : 
other areas. : 
i. The experiments demonstrate that Robins equipment can help protect your profits now and 
7 insecticide-fungicide combinations im- in the 1960s . . . by giving you greater production of high 
prove emergence of cucumber and quality foods at less cost. 
- ash seed, especially i- 
wane queer For details on how Robins equipment fits into your 
tions favorable for activity of the seed- 
“ corn maggot and seed-decay organism, profit picture, see your Robins representative. Or, 
». say the Station workers. Seedlings write for FREE TECHNICAL CATALOG. 
| from treated seed frequently were 
x more vigorous than those from seed 


treated with a fungicide alone or from 
untreated seed. 


“COLD” TEST OF PEA SEED 


A so-called “Cold” test of pea seed 
to supplement the standard laboratory 
yermination test is proving helpful 
io evaluating the possible field per- 
formance of pea seed stocks. 

The test was developed by Cornell 
seed analysts at the Experiment Sta- 
‘ion at Geneva to measure the ger- 
nination of pea seed in soil under 
conditions simulating those found in 
the field in New York State in early 


AN EXAMPLE... 


The Robins Thermotic 
Blancher keeps shrinkage 
at a minimum. Engineered 
steam flow completely 
eliminates guesswork. 


Akkohbins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 


spring when peas are planted. 713-729 E. Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN TO 


SHUTTLEWORTH INTRODUCES 


done in less time with less personnel, 


EXHIBIT PAST, PRESENT AND NEW UNIVERSAL maximum volume production and 
FUTURE OF CANMAKING UNSCRAMBLER with one man_ supervision at one a 
The Metal Division of Continental Shuttleworth, Inc., Warren, Indiana, point. We use less retort baskets, be- | 

Can Company will exhibit: in booths manufacturers of can handling systems cause there is no backlogging, as they ¥ 

48 and 49 at the Institute of Food which include, Crate Dumpers, Un- can be dumped and returned to the 

Technologists meeting, May 15-19, in scramblers and Case Packers, have just closing machine in less time than a 

the California Masonic Memorial introduced the newest unit to this fam- new one can be filled. The new 44, 

Temple, San Francisco. ily, the Combination Unscrambler. Shuttleworth Unscrambler in its initial 
Taking its cue from the fact that This unit is designed to handle cans trial, with the labeling machine, in- ’ 

1960 is the 150th Anniversary of the from 202 to 404 inclusive, including creased its output by 100 cases 24 $ per | 

metal can, Continental is building its talls, flats and squats. It is adjustable hour.” Time required to adjust the ¥ 


presentation around the past, present 
and future of canmaking. The “past” 
will highlight illustrations of old cans, 


from one size to another in minutes, 
is extremely gentle and is mounted on 
rubber wheels so that it is also port- 


Unscrambler from one size to another 
is actually less than required to adjust 
the labeler. 

Mr. Robinson concludes his report 


canmaking machines and canneries, able. Wm. M. Myers, Vice President ; | 
going back over 100 years for this pur- of Sales for Shuttleworth, reports that with “soa. We feel this equipment ‘ 
pose. The “present” stresses new and this new unscrambler has a tremen- will pay for itself. In doing so, it , 
improved canmaking materials and dous potential especially in specific makes our workers jobs easier and a 
methods, as well as new metal con- phases of the industry where tall cans, relieves a production control head- i 
tainer designs and structures. In the flat or squats are of necessity such as the ache.” _ , ’ 
“future” portion of the exhibit, the sea food industry, sweet potatoes, etc. Further information on this new + 
company will show the latest devel- Wm. Rombin, machine can be acquired by writing 
opments in aluminum cans together genial Eastern to this publication or direct to the » 
with the ideas, concepts and processors District Sales manufacturer. \ 
which will determine the metal can Manager is re- ¢ 
of tomorrow. sponsible for the PESTICIDE MEETINGS ‘ 
development — of ATTRACT MICHIGAN 
FOOD SCIENCE BUILDING AT this new unit. PROCESSORS 
GENEVA TO BE DEDICATED Having noticed Processor response to the recent 
The new Food Research Building, mre series of pesticide meetings ¢ 
at Geneva, New York. said to be one adaptability and the Michigan Canners’ and Freezers 
changeover, when Association was excellent, according ‘ 


of the finest in the country, will be 
dedicated on May 5. Processors and 
others interested, are invited to attend. 
On Friday, May 6, a dedication sym- 
posium is planned with outstanding 


visiting a custom- 
ers plant, Bill 
made a few men- 
tal notes, studied the problem in de- 


BILL 


ROMBIN 


to a report issued this week by Robert 
L. Hutchinson, president of the spon- 
soring organization. A total of 61 
Michigan food processors, represented 


speakers scheduled. The symposium and and a de- by nearly 250 supervisory personnel, 
RP SE RT sign to his firm. The result is now a participated in the three area meet- 
proven reality. ings held in Western Michigan re- 

GOVERNMENT WANTS One of the first machines has been cently. Luncheon meetings were held 4 

operating in the Robinson Canning in Traverse City, Shelby, and Benton 
Veterans Administration Supply De- Company a shrimp canning firm lo- Harbor under the auspices of the 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois, has cated in New Orleans, Louisiana. Mr. Michigan Canners’ and Freezers’ As- 

asked for bids on the following re- A. J. Robinson, Vice President of the sociation. Speakers from the United rr 


quirements, to 
dates stated: 
CANNED AspARAGUS—May 17, 1960 
CANNED EVAPORATED MiLkK—May 2, 
1960 


be opened on_ the 


firm, has this to say; “In one day's 
production, from 6 to 16 different 
grades (sizes of shrimp) and 3 differ- 
ent size cans can be produced. We 
now have lessened the errors of mix- 


States Department of Agriculture, 
Michigan State University, and the 
processors were presented; pro- 
grams for the proper use and control 
of agricultural chemicals were out- 


DenypRATED Potators— May 16, 1960 ing to nil, for sorting can be lined and discussed. 
ier Stampede toward newly organized Profitable Pickle Party 
was led by L. Evert Landon (front, left) of Nalley’s, Inc., a) 
0IN/ Tacoma, Wash., National Pickle Packers Association presi- 
The Pr dent and Mayor Shedo “Buck” Russo (front, right) in Mon- 
A terey, Calif., during NPPA Western regional meeting, April ae 
7 and 8. 
While meeting was on, Mayor Russo received his creden- A 
tials as first Dillegate in the nation to the Pickle Party con- 
vention and in turn proclaimed history’s longest National 4 
Pickle Week for Monterey. In Monterey, National Pickle ' 
Week runs from April 8 to May 28 this year. 
Political theme will be used by pickle packers to promote a> 


pickles during National Pickle Week (May 19-28), as well as 
to perform the public service of increasing popular participa- 
tion in politics. 
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GENERAL FOODS TO BUILD 
NEW BABY FOODS PLANT 


The Birds Eye division of General 
Foods Corporation has announced 
plans to build a processing and re- 
frigeration plant on a 5l-acre site at 
Canadaigua N. Y. to produce Birds 
Eye Frozen Instant Baby Foods. 

Construction of an initial facility 
of 180,000 square feet is expected to 
begin shortly with completion sched- 
uled for mid-1961. About 200 em- 
ployees with an annual payroll of 
approximately $1 million will be re- 
quired to operate the plant. Expansion 
plans call for the construction of an 
additional 100,000 square feet of fa- 
cilities at a later date. 

The line of 17 Birds Eye Frozen 
Instant Baby Foods was introduced 
last April in Watertown, N. Y., and 
represented the first significant in- 
novation in infant feeding since com- 
mercial baby foods were introduced 
some 30 years ago. The present line 
shortly will be expanded to 23 items. 


CANCO EXPANDING 
RESEARCH CENTER 


Plans to expand the American Can 
Company, Canco Division’s Research 
Center at Barrington, Ill. were an- 
nounced last week by Dr. Kenneth W. 
Brighton, research vice president of 
the Canco Division, 

Nearly 10,000 square feet will be 
added to the south building with ex- 
tensions east and west. This is the 
first major addition to the Research 
Laboratory since the original construc- 
tion was completed five years ago. The 
laboratory is built on a landscaped 
campus-like site of 40 acres. Its origi- 
nal layout of 100,000 square feet was 
designed to facilitate future expan- 
sions. 

The new addition, building of which 
is underway, will be required to ac- 
commodate additional prototype and 
experimental equipment used in the 
development of the containers of the 
future. While specific projects of this 
section of the laboratory are closely 
guarded secrets, Dr. Brighton said the 
general areas of exploration would 
include new methods and _ processes 
for manufacturing containers of steel 
and ferrous alloys, aluminums, plastics, 
paper, and combinations of such ma- 
terials. 

Expansion of physical facilities is 
one part of the laboratory’s planned 
five-year research program. The pro- 
gram also includes annual increases 
in the laboratory’s scientific and tech- 
nical staff, Dr. Brighton said. The 
present staff totals 170. 
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WONDERLANDERS 

A new social organization composed 
of 58 well known Pacific Northwest 
food processors and suppliers with 
their wives, is now fully organized 
with a busy calendar filled through 
August. It's name “Wonderlanders,” 
was taken from the new slogan (Pa- 
cific Wonderland) now on Oregon 
automobile license plates. 

Idea for the group grew from a sur- 
prise birthday party held in January 
for Lloyd Hilsz, sales manager of Blue 
Lake Packers. ‘The meetings have 
heretofore been held in Salem, but a 
Portland meeting is scheduled for 


June 10, and a family picnic is sched- 
uled for August. 

Steering committee, no chairman, 
is comprised of: Lou Tippet, Lawrence 
Warehouse; ‘Tom _ Beall, Security 
Litho; Jim Fenwick, Fenwick-Pacific: 
Larry Jones, Washington Canners; 
Elmore Hill, Blue Lake Packers; John 
Hilstrom, California Packing Corp.: 
George Karr, Western Kraft. 

The special honorary membership 
list includes Mesdames and Messrs. 
Stan Parrish, William Hodson, Leon 
Jones, Burt McCormick, Tom Pad- 
dison, Don Seaman, Foard Smith, Don 
MacFee, Verne Dudley and William 
Paulus. 


There’s 
Nothing 
Like 


That’s Why It Pays To Take Your . 
HULLING Problems To A SPECIALIST 


HAMACHEK- Experts devote their entire efforts to the exclu- 


sive designing and production of Hulling Ma- 


chinery for Green Peas and Lima Beans . . . More than forty years of 
specializing in this field has resulted in a nationwide reputation for 


dependability and service. 


When any hulling problem confronts you, let HAMACHEK demon- 
strate how you can improve product quality, meet competitive condi- 


tions, and step up profits. 


Established 1880 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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A New Edition 


A 
COMPLETE 
COURSE in 

CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook and 
Instruction Book 


for Managers, Superintendents 
Brokers & Buyers 
and all those who want 
to KNOW Canned Foods 


This is the EIGHTH Revi- 
sion, over 400 pages, covering 
all the newest and latest prod- 
ucts, Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Pickles, 
Condiments, Juices, Butters, 
Dry Packs (soaked) , Dog Foods 
and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from 
the field through to the ware- 
house. 


Special emphasis has been giv- 
en to formulae and procedure. 
This information is widely used 
for new products and for proc- 
essors to check ingredients, cook- 
ing times, temperatures and the 
like. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Price $15 postpaid 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


Published & Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
20 S. Gay St. e Baltimore 2, Md. 


APRIL 28, 1960—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS WORKSHOP, Allenberry Lodge, Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa. 


APRIL 28-29, 1960—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 1-4, 1960—suPERMARKET INSTITUTE, 
23rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
N. 


MAY 3-5, 1960—1NDUSTRIAL WASTE CON- 
FERENCE, Purdue Memorial Union Bldg., 
Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 15-19, 1960—i1NsTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTs, National Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


MAY 25-27, 1960—GLAss CONTAINER 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 5-9, 1960—aAssocIATION OF FOOD & 
DRUG OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED STATES, 64th 
Annual National Conference, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


JUNE 12-16, 1960—NATIONAL AssOocIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS OF THE UNITED 
sTATEs, Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, Tex. 


JUNE 15-18, 1960—processED APPLES IN- 
stitute, 9th Annual Meeting, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 20-21, 1960—onIo CANNERS Asso- 
CIATION, Spring Meeting, Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, near Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY, 6-22, 1960—1NDIANA CANNERS AS- 
sociaTIon, Technicians School, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


July 14-15, 1960—NATIONAL KRAUT PACK- 
ERS Association, Annual Meeting, Catawba 
Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 19-21, 1960—wesTERN PACKAGING 
& MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif, 


JULY 25-AUGUST 5, 1960—NeEw york 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 


Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y 


OCTOBER 17-21, 1960—NATIONAL SAFETY 
concrEss, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1960—NATIONAL PIc- 
KLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting 
and Pickle Fair, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1960 — PENNsyYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1960—ouIo CANNERS 
& FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Convention, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Conventions and Schools 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1960—NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & Freezers Association, 75th An- 
nual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 10-14, 1960 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill 


JANUARY 23-26, 1961—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1961— 
CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


APRIL 6-8, 1961—1INsTITUTIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, The Americana, 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 9-12, 1961—u. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, The Americana, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 12, 1961—Froop MERCHANDISERS 
4 AMERICA, The Americana, Bal Harbour, 
la. 


INSTANT SWEETPOTATOES 


“Instant” sweetpotatoes are now 
ready for the pilot-plant stage of de- 
velopment, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. Officials empha- 
sized, however, that additional research 
and developmental work remain to be 
done before such products will in 
commercial production or available to 
consumers. 

Agricultural Research Service scien- 
tists report that instant sweetpotato 
flakes, prepared in the laboratory by 
a process similar to that developed by 
the Department and used in manufac- 
turing instant white potato flakes, 
have the characteristic bright color as 
well as the flavor of fresh pureed 
sweetpotatoes. When added to hot 
water or milk, the flakes are ready in 
60 seconds to eat as mashed sweet- 
potatoes or for use in a pie or casserole, 
seasoned and garnished as preferred. 

Two major problems remaining to 
be solved to make instant sweetpota- 
ties commercially feasible are (1) proc- 
ess engineering and (2) flavor stabili- 
zation during storage. The first of 
these will be worked out in a new 
sweetpotato processing pilot plant 
now under construction at New 
Orleans and scheduled for completion 
by harvest time. The pilot plant, 
financed from funs made available by 
Congress specifically for sweetpotato 
research, will use a modification of 
the process developed by Department 
scientists for making instant white 
potato flakes. 
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has your 
insurance 


program 
been 
equally 
well planned? 


Good insurance planning requires a background of train- 
ing and experience. The right service . . . BEFORE a loss 
... iS essential to the prompt and efficient adjustment 
of a claim. After a loss occurs, it is too late to change 
policy amounts or conditions applicable to the claim. 

CANNERS EXCHANGE suggestions on eliminating hazards 
. . . on needed policy coverages . . . on practical rate 
engineering .. . and on fire protective and fire detective 


devices . . . illustrate the timely and valuable phases of 
this service. 

Take the time, today, to ask our representative to check 
your insurance coverage. 

52 years of specialized insurance experience in serving 
the insurance needs of the Food Processor qualifies 
CANNERS EXCHANGE to provide the best insurance pro- 
gram for you. Write us today. No obligation, of course. 


ALL CANNERS EXCHANGE POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Canners Exchange 


managed by 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


52 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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Hunt-Wesson Merger — Officials of 
Hunt Foods & Industries and Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Company, have 
agreed upon a proposal for the mer- 
ger of the two firms, it has been an- 
nounced by Norton Simon, Hunt 
President, and E, A. Geoghegan, Wes- 
son President. ‘The proposal provides 
for the exchange of 134 shares of Hunt 
common for one share of Wesson com- 
mon, and one share of Hunt $100 par 
5°, preferred for two shares of Wesson 
$50 par 4.8%, preferred. The proposal 
will be submitted to the respective 
Boards of Directors, and if approved, 
to the stockholders of the two com- 
panies. Meetings of the two Boards 
have not yet been called. 


Austin J. Hayden, of the Green 
Giant Company, was elected president 
of the Special Industrial Radio Service 
Association at its 8th Annual Meeting 
in Hollywood, Florida, April 10-12. 
Dr. Edwin A. Crosby, assistant direc- 
tor of the National Canners <Associa- 
tion’s Raw Products Research Bureau, 
was elected assistant treasurer.  Or- 
ganized in 1953, SIRSA was recognized 
in 1958 by the FCC as the sole fre- 
quency coordinating agency for special 
industrial radio service within the 
Continental United States. 


National Kraut Packers Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at Cat- 
awba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, July 14 and 15. 


Merger Off—The proposed merger 
of California Packing Corporation and 
Van Camp Seafood Company has been 
abandoned because, although — the 
managements of the two firms were 
in basic agreement, certain problems 
developed which seemed beyond solu- 
tion. 


Barton Levin, sales manager for 
East Pembroke Canning Corporation, 
East Pembroke, New York, for the 
past 13 years, was honored by a group 
of his many friends in the industry on 
March 29 on the occasion of his retire- 
ment. Some 25 processors were on 
hand for the event and “Bart” was 
presented with a ‘Transistor Radio as 
a token of their esteem. Mr. and Mrs. 
Levin plan to spend their retirement 
in Florida. 


J. Hungerford Smith Company of 
Rochester, New York, has obtained 
control of the J. Hungerford Smith 
Company, Ltd., of ‘Voronto, Canada, 
from Salida-Shirifl-Horsey, Ltd. The 
firm plans to start construction soon 
on a modern new building to house 
both ofhces and manufacturing facili- 
ties in Metropolitan ‘Toronto. Howard 
C. Baker, director of purchasing for 
the Rochester plant, will become vice 
president and general manager of the 
Canadian operation. ‘The firm has also 
announced it has acquired the Cran- 
dall_ Pettee Company of Highland, 
New York, from Seneca Grape Juice 
Corporation of Dundee, which had 
operated the firm as a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 


STOKELY ACQUIRES KUNER- 
EMPSON COMPANY 


H. F. Krimendahl, President, Sto- 
kely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, In- 
diana, announced on April 14 that the 
Company had acquired the controlling 
stock interest in the Kuner-Empson 
Company, Brighton, Colorado, for- 
merly owned principally by the estates 
of Karl Kuner Mayer and E. R. Mayer. 

The present marketing  arrange- 
ments, sales policies, and personnel of 
Kuner-Empson Company will continue 
under the direction of M. K. ‘Tescher, 
who will remain as President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the company. 

Kuner-Empson Company _ labels, 
Kuner and Mile High, popular in the 
West for almost 100 years will be re- 
tained and additional products under 
these labels will be added to the Kuner 
line. 

The General Offices of Kuner- 
Empson Company will be located per- 
manently at Brighton Colorado and 
all sales, production and service activi- 
ties will originate there. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Anthony Meeter, 80, secretary-treas- 
urer of Meeter Brothers & Company, 
kraut packers with plants at Lansing, 
Illinois, and Union Grove, Wisconsin, 
passed away at Lansing on April 10 
following a brief illness. Mr. Meeter 
had held the same office with the firm 
he. and his brother, Martin, organized 
in 1910. He is survived by his widow, 
three daughters, a son, Arthur, who is 
manager of the Union Grove plant, 
and a brother. 


KRAUT CUTTING BEE—Members of the National Kraut 
Packers Association conducted a kraut cutting bee at the 
recent industry convention in Geneva, N. Y. Kraut grading 
teams under Dr. Carl S. Pederson, third from right, of the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, tested 200 
samples of kraut for flavor, texture and color. The samples 
were collected from supermarket shelves all over the country. 
The kraut cutting bees are held every year to provide a con- 
tinual check on kraut quality. 
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NCA NOMINATES DR. WILEY 
TO AMERICAN HALL OF FAME 

The National Canners Association 
has officially nominated the late Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, father of the Pure 
Food Law, for the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. Famous Americans 
are selected once every five years by a 
College of Electors made up of some 
150 prominent people through the 
country—college presidents, authors, 
scientists, and others. This will be the 
Thirteenth Quinquennial Election and 
the selections will be announced next 
October. 

In the formal nomination the state- 
ment was made that as a “Successful 
crusader for laws to guarantee the 
safety and purity of America’s foods, 
Dr. Wiley made possible this nation’s 
attainment of the highest living stand- 
ard of the civilized world. The Law 
he fathered in 1906 protected the 
honest and conscientious businessman 
from the competition of those that 
would foist debased or fradulent food 
on consumers. Thus his efforts made 
pure and wholesome food the stand- 
ard diet of the American public.” 

In a letter supporting the formal 
nomination, Executive Secretary Carlos 
Campbell pointed out that the can- 
ning industry gave strong support to 
Dr. Wiley’s campaign for pure food 
legislation, that he was the first guest 
speaker at the meeting when NCA was 
established in 1907, and that the first 
official resolution the historic 
minute books of this organization 


urged the passage of certain appro- 


priation bills to implement the new 
law. The earliest activities of the new 
\ssociation were devoted to matters 
connected with the new law. Speak- 
ing of mutual cooperation, Mr. Camp- 
bell stated further: 

“Association policy was to make the 
law beneficial to the public and the 
industry alike. As a consequence, the 
ood faith of the Association and the 
industry was esabtlished early and has 
persisted. Every Food and Drug Com- 
missioner from Wiley to the present 
(ime has made public acknowledgment 
of our continuous cooperative work on 
food standards, with the result that 
this industry ‘provides an outstanding 


cxample of self-regulation at its best’. 


Hunt Foods—Russell J. Miedel, 65, 
las retired as president of Hunt Foods 

Industries, and Norton Simon has 
cen elected to replace him in that 
thee. The position of Board chair- 
nan, from which Mr. Simon resigned 
mn his election as president, has been 
left vacant. Mr. Miedel will continue 
to serve as a director of the company. 
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RATZESBERGER JOINS DOLE 

Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., president of 
The Ilinois Canning Company of 
Hoopeston, Illinois for the past 16 
years, will join Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company on June as vice 
president and chief administrative of- 
ficer of the company’s Mainland activi- 
ties, it was announced jointly last week 
by H. C. Cornuelie, Dole president, 
and ‘The Illinois Canning Company 
Board. 

Mr. Ratzesberger will succeed the 
late A. M. Erickson, who died last 
January. In his new position, Mr. 
Ratzesberger will be in charge of all 


Dole marketing, production and ad- 
ministrative functions on the Main- 
land. His office will be in San Jose. 

Mr. Ratzesberger had been associ- 
ated with the [linois Canning Com- 
pany since 1928, became executive vice 
president in 1936, and has served as 
president and director since 1944. 
During his tenure of office, operations 
of the well known Illinois firm have 
been substantially extended, and_ its 
financial growth has been steady and 
sound. The popular canner executive 
executive expects to retain his financial 
interest in the company and has ex- 
pressed a willingness to continue to 
serve as a member of its Board of 
Directors. 

A leader in the food industry and in 
Illinois public affairs, he is a_ past 
president of the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Can- 
ners Association and the Illinois Can- 
ners Association. He is a past director 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America 
and is now a trustee of the Nutrition 
Foundation. 


ReaLemon-Puritan Company of Chi- 
cago and Westfield Food Products, 
Inc., Westfield, New York, have an- 
nounced that ReaLemon has acquired 
an undisclosed interest in Westfield 
Food Corporation. 
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CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 


FOR 


PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’“’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


‘*‘Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Staples Selective—Small-lot Orders Pre- 
vail—Major Items Steady to Strong— 
No Serious Shortages Foreseen 


By “New York Stater” 


NEW YORK, April 22, 1960 

THE SITUATION.—Demand for 
staple canned foods is becoming more 
selective as distributors seek to eke out 
current holdings until offerings from 
new pack become available in volume. 
Hence, much of the present inquiry 
involves small lots for immediate de- 
livery, with buyers unwilling to extend 
inventories to any degree. Some easi- 
ness has developed in red sour pitted 
cherries and apple sauce, but with this 
exception, major items are holding 
steady to strong insofar as the general 
market is concerned, although an oc- 
casional clean-up lot may make its ap- 
pearance at a concession. 

THE OUTLOOK.—Buyers are ex- 
pected to adhere closely to hand-to- 
mouth replacement buying for the 
near term, until price prospects on new 
pack begin to shape up. There are no 
serious shortages reported in any 
wanted items, although salmon  sup- 
plies have become tight, and chains 
and wholesalers do not see any incen- 
tive for going “long” in any product 
category at this time. 


TOMATOES.—Demand for 303s 
has tapered off somewhat, but a fair 
inquiry continues on other sizes. Tri- 
state canners quote the market for 
prompt shipment on the basis of 
$1.121% for standard Is, $1.40 for 303s, 
$2.20 to $2.25 for 214s, and $7.25 for 
full standard 10s. Florida canners are 
underquoting on Is, at $1.05, and 214s, 
at $2.15. In the midwest, standard 
303s are generally held at $1.50. An 
improving call for tomato juice is re- 
ported, with offerings out of the tri- 
states generally limited to 46-ounce at 
$2.40 for fancy. Midwestern packers 
quote 2s at $1.20 and 46-ounce at 
$2.40, although canners in some in- 
stances are holding the 46-ounce size 
at $2.45. 

CORN.—While some selling pres- 
sure has developed in fancy No. 10 
corn in some areas, the market for 
303s continues steady, with standards 


MARKET 


held at $1.20, extra standards at $1.25, 
and fancy at $1.30-$1.35, f.0.b. eastern 
canneries. Distributors are taking 
stocks only as needed. 


BEANS.—There is a fair day-to- 
day replacement call reported in cut 
green beans, with standards holding at 
$1.20, extra standards at $1.30, and 
fancy at $1.40. Buyers are not taking 
supplies in a large way, however, with 
some inclined to look for an easier 
market when supplies of raw stock be- 
come more plentiful. Standard wax 
bean 303s are generally quoted at 
$1.25, with extra standards $1.35. 


PEAS.—Buyers are shopping the 
market for low-priced standards to use 
as canned food department leaders, 
and while some standard pod runs 
have been reported available as low 
as $1.00 for early Junes, canners gen- 
erally are holding full standards at 
$1.10. Standard pod run sweets con- 
tinue quoted at $1.20, with extra 
standards at $1.25 and fancy at $1.35, 
all f.0.b. tri-state canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE.—With canner hold- 
ings larger than a year ago, buyers 
are looking for concessions in ‘apple 
sauce prices. Canners generally, how- 
ever, continue to quote fancy 303s at 
$1.25 and 10s at $6.75, f.o.b. canner 
with some packers asking up to $1.30 
on 303s. 


CHERRIES.—While canners have 
lowered quotations on r.s.p. water pack 
cherries to $1.70 on 303s and $10.50 on 
10s at midwestern canneries, buyers 
are not in the market for large quanti- 
ties, with some anticipating further de- 
clines. 

CITRUS.—Trade interest is center- 
ing in protests by citrus packers which 
have been instrumental in staying 
labeling changes for canned single 
strength and concentrated juices pend- 
ing open hearings. Meanwhile, a fair 
demand was reported for canned 
juices, with orange juice 2s ranging 
$1.3714-$1.40 and 46-ounce at $3.25, 
while blended lists at $1.30 and $2.90, 
respectively, and grapefruit juice 
ranges $1.20 and $2.65-$2.70, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. Grapefruit segments 
and citrus salad hold steady and un- 
changed, with demand only routine. 


OTHER FRUITS.—Little spot ac- 
tivity is reported in California and 
Northwest fruits, with distributors gen- 
erally covered by deliveries against 
contracts, drawing stocks from ware- 
housed holdings here when replace- 
ments are urgently needed. No price 
changes are reported. 


SARDINES.—While the Maine sar- 
dine canning season opened by law 
April 15. the fish have other ideas, and 
canners report that it will be at least 
a month before the run can be ex- 
pected to develop to the point where 
volume canning will be possible. 
Meanwhile, the market holds steady, 
with current buying whittling steadily 
into the carryover from last season. 


OTHER CANNED FISH.—Canners 
are offering salmon only in a limited 
way, and the market holds strong on 
all grades. Alaska red talls continue 
held at $37 per case, with halves rang- 
ing $24-$25. Medium reds are quoted 
at $30 to $31 for talls and $18.50 for 
halves, with tall pinks quoted at $24 
to $25 and halves at $13.50. Chums 
list at $22 on talls and $12 on halves, 
all f.0.b. Seattle basis. . . A moderate 
call for fancy white meat tuna is re- 
ported, with halves commanding $14 
per case f.0.b. coast. Fancy light meat 
halves are quoted at a range of $10.25 
to $10.75, f.0.b. west coast canneries. . . 
Activity in other canned fish is limited, 
with shrimp and crab prices strongly 
held under generally limited offerings. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Quiet But Prices Hold Firm to Strong— 
Sloppy Citrus—Tax Day Moves North- 
west Packs — Standard Tomatoes 
Cleaned Up. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., April 21, 1960 


THE SITUATION—It was a quiet 
week this week with little to highlight 
the market. The approaching new 
packs, crop prospects and the indus- 
try’s plans for the coming season are 
attracting considerable attention in 
the absence of anything more exciting. 
Markets nevertheless, continue firm 
to strong and shouldn't be effected too 
much by any temporary lull in buying 
as unsold stocks are in excellent posi- 
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iion. There are a few exceptions, of 
course, and one of them happens to 
be RSP cherries which seem to be un- 
der pressure with prices now quoted at 
lower levels. The citrus market also 
continues on the sloppy side with 
every one trying to guess just where 
all this will end and not too confident 
their predictions will be correct. 
Canned peas here in the Middlewest 
are likewise plagued by enough weak 
sellers to keep prices from advancing. 
The industry just can’t seem to get 
the situation under control and ad- 
just prices to more profitable levels. 
On the other hand, cocktail sales 
have been very heavy here in the face 
of higher prices and shipments will 
be the same as all orders must be 
shipped this month if they are to qual- 
ify at current levels. A tax day May 
Ist in the Northwest has stimulated 
canner’s efforts to move as much as 
possible before that date and they are 
meeting with some success. “They have 
announced higher prices on some sizes 
and styles of Blue Lake beans which 
prices are actually justified by the 
short position of the items involved. 
A very similar situation exists in the 
case of pears offered from the same 
area with prices likewise on the up- 
erade. There is nothing like higher 


prices to stimulate a buyer's interest 
and the present time is no exception. 


TOMATOES—Buyers here looking 
for standard tomatoes in any size are 
now convinced they are no longer 
available from local sources. Ones, 
303s, 214s and tens are not offered and 
won't be until new pack which is still 
quite a distance in the future. Those 
buyers that feel nothing ever really 
cleans up completely now have a prob- 
lem on their hands. Extra standards 
are still offered at $1.55 to $1.65 for 
303s with a very limited amount of 
tens at $8.25. A handfull of ones at 
$1.15 and scattered offerings of 214s 
at $2.50 complete the picture as far 
as the Midwest is concerned. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Limited 
offerings of fancy catsup in 14 oz. 
bottles are listed as yet at $1.70 and 
a price increase at any time would 
surprise no one. Fancy tomato juice 
in 46 oz. tins is held at a bottom of 
$2.40 from local sources with Cali- 
fornia canners now at the same level. 
Distributors report they are unable 
to buy #10 puree or paste from West 
Coast suppliers unless they are cov- 
ered by earlier commitments. Catsup 
in tens is fast reaching the same cate- 
gory, in fact, many canners have al- 


ready posted the sold out sign. Prices 
are strong all down the line. 


BEANS—Distributors here are hope- 
fully looking to the south for addi- 
tional supplies of standard cut beans 
just as soon as canners there get into 
production. At the moment, this item 
in 303s is no less than $1.25 and that 
is not the trade’s idea of what stand- 
ard beans should cost. Fancy cuts are 
up to $1.40 to $1.45 and wax beans 
are 15 to 20¢ a dozen higher. Blue 
Lakes are likewise now held at higher 
prices with certain items such as fancy 
three sieve cuts growing very tight. 
The entire market is on very firm 
ground, 


PEAS—Despite smaller unsold stocks 
on hand at present as compared to 
last year at this time, this market is 
making no progress. 303 tins of stand- 
ard peas are supposedly strong at $1.10 
but extra standards can many times be 
purchased at the same level. Fancy 
three sieve Alaskas are offered at $1.40 
while fancy five sweets are going at 
$1.25. These are not exactly attractive 
prices from a canner’s point of view 
and they are not doing much better 
where tens are concerned. There will 
be fewer canners in production in 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Wisconsin this year than there were in 
1959. 


CORN—Sales have generally been 
on the routine side since the last price 
increase became effective but overall 
corn appears to be selling well. The 
cheapest corn available from local 
sources is standard cream style listed 
at $1.10 for 303s. Extra standard is 
usually listed at $1.20 to $1.25 with 
fancy at no less than $1.35 and at $1.40 
in many cases. Fancy whole kernel is 
selling at five cents more. 


KRAUT — Approaching warmer 
weather will slow down the sale of 
kraut but it won’t effect the industry’s 
thinking as the problem today is con- 
fined to making available supplies 
stretch until another pack is ready in 
the fall. The real squeeze will come 
next September when the trade again 
start thinking about kraut promotions 
and the new pack isn’t ready. In the 
meantime, it takes $1.95 to buy a 
dozen cans of fancy kraut in 214s 
$1.4214 for 303s and $6.60 for tens. 


CITRUS—This is a confused mar- 
ket although it may become stabilized 
now that the concentrators are getting 
back into production. In the mean- 
time, the trade here are buying only 
what they need for immediate require- 
ments. Many buyers got their fingers 
burned on the last slide and it will 
take some real convincing before they 
do any more volume buying. At pres- 
ent, the market is supposed to be hold- 
ing at a bottom of $3.15 for natural 
orange juice in 46 oz. tins with blend- 
ed at $2.90 and grapefruit juice at 
$2.55. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Choice 
pears have sold here as low as $2.85 
for 214s and $10.75 for tens but the 
coming tax day May Ist will bring an 
end to that kind of selling. It looks 
like a market of $3.15 and $11.00 after 
that date and possibly higher on the 
latter size. Sales have been good under 
the circumstances. Sales have been 
very heavy on cocktail in the face of 
advancing prices with the market now 
up to $2.15 on 303s, $3.25 on 214s and 
$11.35 on tens all choice grade. Dis- 
tributors here like to feature the 214 
size at 3 for a dollar and still make 
some kind of a profit which is one 
reason they did not hesitate to get on 
the band wagon. There is considerable 
demand for fancy bing cherries and 
also Royal Annes but the popular 
sizes are not available. Canners will 
come into the new pack in excellent 
position. Cling peaches are moving 
in nothing more than a routine fashion 
but prices are holding firm at $1.6714 
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for 303s, $2.45 for 214s and $9.50 for 
tens all choice grade. With freestone 
peaches and pears now showing more 
strength, the entire market is a firm 
one. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


California Fruits Continue Good Move- 
ment—New Pack Asparagus Prices Up 
—Spinach Pack Down 


By “Golden Stater” 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 21, 1960 


THE SITUATION.—California 
fruits are benefiting by price, avail- 
ability and limited fresh fruit. With 
attractive prices on cling peaches, free- 
stone peaches and Bartlett pears, com- 
bined with increased employment and 
limited fresh fruit on the market, re- 
tailers are featuring these popular 
canned fruits. Fruit cocktail’s recent 
modest advances, back to opening, will 
not deter the excellent movement but 
should continue throughout the spring 
and early summer months. Consump- 
tion of all four of these major fruits 
should exceed the same period last 
year when pricing was not as attractive 
in relation to prospective new packs. 
This is particularly true of cling 
peaches when last year the high spot 
prices, combined with large, lower 
priced prospective new pack, caused 
the trade to buy hand-to-mouth and 
not feature. May-June national maga- 
zine cling Ads this year will back up 
grocers. Faith in this item, the largest 
selling canned fruit. 


CLING PEACHES.—Market prices 
continue steady and unchanged. With 
shelf sizes of standard grades closely 
booked and heavily shipped out the 
readily available choice grade will 
benefit most in the anticipated in- 
craesed spring movement. 


PEARS.—Persistent efforts to move 
billing prices up from steady trading 
levels but the general pattern is not 
yet established. This, always a good 
spring seller, maintains its record rate 
of movement. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL.—Heavy ship- 
ping in the past two weeks to take 
advantage of old prices. Recent ad- 
vances effective April 15. This stock- 
up by the trade provides a natural for 
retail display, and a modest price rise 
should follow thru without interrupt- 
ing the excellent movement main- 
tained since last year’s pack came on 
the market. A few scattered shortages 
developing in supply such as fancy 
303’s in extra heavy syrup, otherwise 


there is an adequate supply till new 
pack. 


FREESTONE PEACHES.—Market 
prices remain unchanged with adver- 
tised brands still priced at different 
levels. Only possible tighter supply 
is in full fancy grade. Movement has 
increased but variance in prices will 
continue by variance in quality, and 
low attractive prices will have to be 
continued to move the over-supply. 
Freestones, also, will have their place 
in the spring increased consumption 
of California canned fruits. 


OTHER FRUITS. — Apricots and 
sweet cherries cleaning up at routine 
pricing. Good prospective new crops 
with apricots down possibly 10 percent 
from last year’s large crop, and cherries 
up from last year’s extremely short 
crop. 


ASPARAGUS.—An advertised brand 
named opening prices over the week- 
end up 3214¢ a dozen over last year. 
Green tipped and white, 303 blended 
spears $3.25 a dozen, picnic $2.85 a 
dozen. All green 303’s at $3.75 a doz- 
en up 321%, picnics $3.40, up 35¢. 
The same brand also opened 300’s all 
green cut spears at $3.15. The prices 
reflect increased grower prices. A large 
independent named 1960 opening 
prices on asparagus green tips and 
white spears No. 300’s at $3.10 per 
dozen, up 20¢; picnic $2.70, up 25¢. 
All green spears No. 300’s large-medi- 
um at $3.50, up 25¢; picinc at $3.05, 
up 20¢. All green cut spears No. 300's 
were named at $2.50, up 30¢. 


SPINACH. — Lower yields due to 
warm weather; had to cut fields before 
full tonnage was attained. The pack 
will not be as large as indicated earlier, 
so prices hold fairty close to opening 
lists. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO 
PRODUCTS. — Advanced lists being 
fully maintained. Shipping was heavy 
where instructions were permitted be- 
fore new prices went into effect. Those 
items that did not go up previously 
are firm and advances can be expected 
on bottle catsup as well as No. 10 cat- 
sup. 

Paul Pratico Company (Ft. Lee, 
N. J.) food brokers, have announced 
that Chet Regis, until recently district 
sales manager in New York for Hunt 
Foods & Industries, will join the firm 
as vice president and sales manager on 
May | in an expansion program de- 
signed to improve merchandising and 
institutional coverage for present prin- 
cipals. 
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STATISTICS 


Frozen Fruit and Vegetable 
Packs Rounding Into Shape 


The USDA Cold Storage Report 
just issued, showing warehouse stocks 
as of March 31, of frozen fruits, veg- 
etables and orange juice, indicates 
that stocks are moving out in good 
order and that carry-in stocks will be 
relatively light. 

At the end of the first quarter, stocks 
of frozen fruits were well below sup- 
plies at this time last year, and slight- 
ly below the five year 1955-59 March 
31 average. Stocks of frozen vegetables 
were below last year at this time, but 
somewhat higher than the five year 
average. Stocks of frozen concen- 
trated orange juice, though about 12 
percent higher than last year this time, 
are only slightly higher than the five 
year average. 

During the month of March stocks 
of frozen fruits were decreased by 52 
million pounds, compared with a 
March 1959 decrease of 43 million 
pounds, and an average March de- 
crease of 41 million pounds. Stocks 


of frozen vegetables decreased by 58 
million pounds as compared with a 
March 1959 decrease of 39 million 
pounds, and an average March de- 
crease of 53 million pounds. 

Thanks to a reduction in pack of 
some 314 million gallons of frozen 
orange juice in Florida during the 
month of March as compared with 
last March, stocks of frozen orange 
juice were decreased by a phenominal 
6 million gallons compared with the 
March 1959 decrease of 1 million gal- 
lons, and average decrease of | million 
gallons during the month of March. 
By the simple process of mathematics 
it can be seen that actual movement 
of frozen orange concentrate, even 
after deducting the 314 million addi- 
tional gallons packed last March, was 
21% times that of last year. 

Broadly speaking, stocks of most of 
the important fruits and vegetables, 
excepting peas, are below the level of 
last March 31. Detailed figures follow. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STOCKS 


March March March February 

Commodity 1955-59 av. 1959 1960 1960 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
lruits, frozen: pounds pounds pounds pounds 
47,397 52,969 51,466 55,418 
4,363 4,457 4,643 5,793 
10,778 12,185 9,560 11,710 
15,427 16,851 15,042 17,231 
13,557 7,070 8,96 
39,182 43,538 28,850 37,340 
11,353 9,827 6,032 7,020 
Peaches weenie 28,073 29,925 27,880 32,35 
Raspberries, Rec (2) ( 21,676 14,621 13,898 17,485 
Raspberries, Black ( 9,416 5,705 6,587 
Strawberries 99,490 110,868 102,823 124,617 
48,841 43,160 51,425 51,616 
326,580 861,374 324,394 376,135 

nices, frozen: 
COI 293,033 269,902 298,346 359,124 
Gallons equivalent (3) # 29,599 27,263 30,135 36,275 
Other fruit juices and puree .........c.cccccseceeeeees 134,912 148,997 194,797 67,528 
getables, frozen: 

10,789 10,516 9,370 11,423 
Beans, Fordhook lima . (4) ( 73,354 (4) ( 73,501 28,683 32,670 
Beans, baby lima ............ ( ( 23,756 27,890 
Beans, snap, regular cut ............ccceeeeeees (4) ( 49,368 (4) ( 57,484 28,974 38,680 
Seans, snap, French style ........... ( ( 17,745 23,446 
41,197 52,800 42,605 37,430 
20,145 18,289 16,375 19,998 
(1) 24,141 25,182 80,275 
auliflower 17,347 16,194 10,409 11,81 
OPT. 52,008 49,477 45,415 57,437 
lixed vegetables (1 21,85 20,85 20,324 
CAS, 104,546 114,665 117,248 147,574 
‘eas and carrots, mixed .«..........0 (1) 13,696 11,49 12,218 
Potatoes, french fried qd 97,085 106,689 96,751 
26,364 28,645 37,658 28,149 
frozen vegetables 173,322 69,550 70,381 74,354 
568,440 647,899 612,843 670,432 


(1) Not available. 


(2) Red and Black combined. 


(3) Converted on the basis of 9.9 pounds per gal. 
(4) Not reported separately prior to January 31, 1960. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by National Canners Association, 
Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1958-59 1959-60 

Carryover, Sept. 1 .... 1,058,809 853,947 
Pack to April 1 ........ 3,634,723 4,010,080 
Supply to April 1 .... 4,693,532 4,864,027 
Shipments during 

295,011 333,360 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

2,629,173 2,399,461 
Stocks, April 1 .......... 2,064,359 2,464,566 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 

Carryover, Sept. 1 .... 1,836,446 1,994,854 
Pack to April 1 ........ 15,844,970 17,094,317 
Supply to April 1 .... 17,681,416 19,089,171 
Shipments during 

1,412,145 1,572,563 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

Stocks, April 1 ........ 7,150,689 8,447,540 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES ~ 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 

Carryover, July 1 .... 104,596 197,433 
2,746,314 4,128,487 
Total Supply .............. 2,850,910 4,325,920 
Shipments during 

Shipments, July 1 to 

Stocks, April 1 ........ 496,421 1,088,703 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO, PROD- 
UCT STOCKS OFF SHARPLY 
MAJOR FRUITS ABOVE 
LAST YEAR 


Stocks of California canned toma- 
toes and tomato products, confirming 
reports of the trade, were down sharp- 
ly on April 1 as compared with April 
1, 1959, according to a report issued 
this week by the Canners League of 
California. 

The League reported that stocks of 
canned tomatoes held by California 
canners on April 1 were but 3,710,802 
actual cases compared with 5,728,813 
a year ago. Tomato juice stocks were 
reported at 6,052,471 actual cases, com- 
pared with 8,071,503 cases last year. 
“Tomato catsup 5,363,848 compared 
with 7,852, 910 cases; chili sauce 595,- 
951 cases, last year 512,873 cases; toma- 
to sauce and/or hot sauce 4,019,649, 
last year 4,971,555 cases; tomato puree 
601,562 cases, less than half of last 
year’s 1,389,854; tomato paste 2,064,625 
cases and 3,293,659 cases last April 1. 

Stocks of canned fruits on the other 
hand were generally higher than last 
year. Here are the figures basis 24/214 
cans with last April 1 in parentheses: 
Apricots 1,097,260 cases (342,587); 
sweet cherries 25,393 cases (36,845); 
figs 166,010 cases (247,670); pears 
1,801,701 cases (1,637,615); freestone 
peaches 2,473,151 cases (1,611,317); 
cling peaches 6,023,817 cases (5,292,- 
751),; fruit cocktail 4,508,044 cases (3,- 
949,631); fruits for salad 469,069 cases 
(330,945); and mixed fruits 88,854 cases 
(52,408). 
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CRANBERRY ANALYSIS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has determined that there is an ac- 
ceptable or alternative method that 
may be used for the analysis of cran- 
berries and cranberry products 
(canned or fresh) to determine the 
presence or lack of presence of amino- 
triazole. This alternative method was 
published in the Federal Register of 
April 9. 


ORANGE JUICE STANDARDS 
STAYED 


On objection of the National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers, for- 
mal order establishing definitions and 
Standards of Identity for Orange Juice 
and Orange Juice Products (CT 
3/7/60) has been stayed by the Food 
and Drug Administration. Formal or- 
der staying the Standards in their en- 
tirety, appeared in the Federal Regis- 
ter of April 13. Date and place for a 
public hearing to resolve the issue will 
be announced at a later date. John L. 
Harvey, deputy commissioner, has 
stated informally that no standards, 
based on the testimony at a hearing, 
could be made effective before the 
spring of 1961. 


FRESH FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE PRICES 


A handy summary of prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables at principal mar- 
kets in 1959 has been published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

One section in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service booklet lists the 
monthly averages of wholesale prices 
of various produce items at the New 
York and Chicago markets. Another 
section gives auction prices of fruits 
from various origins at these two 
terminal markets. <A_ third section 
lists average prices at leading shipping 
points for important fruit and vege- 
table crops. Requests for copies should 
be addressed to the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ask for Statis- 
tical Bulletin 263, “Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Prices, 1959.” 


SPOILAGE PREVENTION 
(Continued from page 6) 


of filled cans causing deformation of 
double seams, bad dents adjacent and 
parallel to double seams or handling 
abuse dents of all size cans but espe- 
cially larger sizes because of bulk 


concern. With the use of mechanical 
filled can handling devices, uncon- 
trolled runways, gravity conveyors, ele- 
vators, cooling conveyors, casing ma- 
chines, etc., seam denting has become 
more prevalent. It is of importance, 
therefore, from the standpoint of spoil- 
age losses, that equipment handling 
of filled cans be properly designed and 
adequately controlled so abuse or seam 
distortion is kept to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

7. Plant Sanitation — Cleanliness 
and sanitary conditions of process can 
handling lines and/or equipment 
should be maintained to reduce the 
possibility of bacterial contamination. 
Rough handling or abuse leakage dur- 
ing transfer of filled cans over con- 
taminated can handling lines are a 
source of sporadic spoilage. 

8. Handling of Dry Cans—The 
possibility of contamination spoilage 
resulting from abuse or rough han- 
dling leakage is greatly minimized 
when dry filled cans are conveyed over 
contaminated can handling lines. In 
view of this, it is highly desirable that 
only cans with dry seams be conveyed 
over questionable or problematic can 
handling lines which might cause re- 


weight, has been a problem of mucha contamination and result in spoilage. 


CUT 


Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


@ Boosts production... automatic trimming 
increases Output many tons per hour. 


@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . . automatic 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 


on any existing conveyors. Cutting 

parts are made of \\, 

Stainless steel . . . — 

the trimmer is easy 


to clean . . . easy 
to maintain. 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 SOUTH ST. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


i 


TOMATO TRIMMING COSTS! 


@ Cuts trimming 

costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed . . . you 
save up to 75% in labor costs. 
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